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FOREWORD 


This is the third of a series of reports on the Evaluative Criteria of the North . 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.’ This summary report of J 
Criterion 2 is submitted with the hope that its contents will prove to be inter- 
esting and that it will stimulate the North Cenral Schools of Kansas to increase 
their efforts in providing a better educational program for the youth of Kansas. 


The present study was sanctioned by the Kansas State Committee of the 
North Central Association consisting of the following members: Ralph Stinson, 
Chairman, State Department of Education; Kenneth E. Anderson, University of 
Kansas; Walter L. Cooper, Principal, Wichita East High School; Floyd C. Smith, 
Principal, Iola High School; and T. N. Millard, Principal, Sedan High School. 


Two graduate students in Education at the University of Kansas, Carl E. 
Ladd and Kirk E. Naylor, ‘assisted in the compilation of the figures for this 
report. Kenneth E, Anderson 
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A Summary Report 
to the North Central Schools of Kansas 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON, Director 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


PART I 


Explanation of the Study 


The year 1948-49 was the first in which the Commission on Secondary Schools 
engaged in an experiment to evaluate member schools in terms of the Criteria 
that had just been adopted. Criterion 1, which asked for an analysis of pupil 
population and school community and the formulation of the school’s educa- 
tional philosophy and unique objectives, was the Criterion selected for study in 
1948-49, The study for 1949-50 was based on Criterion 2, the Educational Pro- 
gram: section A, The Curriculum; section E, Instruction; and section F, Evalua- 
tion of Outcomes. The present report deals with Criterion 2: sections B, Pupil 
Activity Program; C, Library Service; and D, Guidance Service. 


The North Central High Schools of Kansas were not required to submit their 
report or study of Criterion 2. Of the 207 member schools in the state, 144 sub- 
mitted their reports to the state committee. Therefore, no claim is made as to 
the representative quality of the data obtained. 


In order to note differences that might exist in the data, due to the size of 
school, the 144 schools were placed in one of four categories with the following 
results: 28 schools enrolling 99 or less pupils; 74 schools enrolling from 100-299 
pupils; 36 schools enrolling from 300-999 pupils, and 6 schools enrolling over 
1000 pupils. 


In studying and reporting on the various sections of Criteria 2, schools were 
given the following general instructions: 


A. Preparation of the Report: 


The Special Reports (Form A-3) differ from the earlier report forms issued 
by the Commission as well as from the annual reports on Regulations (Form 
A-1) in two important respects. In,the first place, the school is encouraged to 
take the entire school year for carrying out the investigations, deliberations, 
and group discussions on which the report will be based. Whereas the other 
forms on which schools report annually are to be returned to the State Chair- 
man on or before November 15, the Special Reports are not due until June 
1 of the current school year. 


Secondly, it is intended that the collection of data and completion of the 
report involve the cooperative endeavor of the entire staff and that the fin- 
ished report represent a group judgment. It is believed that, in this way, the 
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Special Reports may make their greatest contributions to improvement of 
school practices. It is further recommended that, wherever possible, pupils be 
involved in phases of the self-appraisal and that lay representatives be drawn 
into the planning and preparation of the report. Pupil judgments will be 
especially pertinent in relation to the pupil activity program and the guidance 
service, as well as in questions about the library service. Parent judgments 
will be helpful at all stages of the appraisal, and other civic groups may bé 
asked to participate in various ways. It is hoped that the Special Reports may 
be effective in focusing the attention of teaching staff, student body, and 
community on the improvement of the school program as an endeavor of 
community-wide concern. 


B. Steps in the Preparation of the Report: 


Directions for completion of the several sections of the report are pre- 
sented in the appropriate places. Certain general suggestions for carrying out 
the study are presented below: 


1. 


Early in the school year the principal and his staff should study Form 
A-3 as a whole. Particular attention should be given to the instructions 
found at the beginning of the various sections. 


. A plan of organization which includes staff members, pupils, and lay 


members of the community should be agreed upon and put into opera- 

tion. 

a. In large schools, sub-committees may be organized to work upon each 
of the three major sections of Form A-3. If this plan is followed, it 
may be desirable to have a coordinating committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of each sub-committee. 


b. In small schools the staffs will probably wish to work as a unit in 
which one member or more becomes responsible for a given section. 


. A calendar for the year should be prepared. This calendar should apply 


to section committees as well as to the entire staff. It is recommended 
that, as the occasion arises or is called for by the calendar, each com- 
mittee (or individual staff member in small schools) make a report to 
the entire staff. Modifications of the tentative judgments should be made 
in terms of staff suggestions. 


. In large schools the coordinating committee should prepare the final re- 


port on the basis of the sub-committee reports that have been made to 
the entire staff. The staff of a small school may, as a unit, prepare this 
final report, or it may assign the duty to a special committee. 


. It is strongly emphasized that representatives of civic groups, the parent- 


teacher association, and other lay bodies participate in the committee 
work and that they have membership on the committee which prepares 
the final report. Committees should also utilize the services of pupils. 
The student council, classes in English, social studies, and other subjects 
that make extensive use of the library, and pupils in courses related to 
guidance should be able to assist in carrying on many phases of the 
study. 
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Explanation of the Study 3 


C. Use of the Results: 


While the series of Special Reports will provide data which may be signi- 
ficant as indications of conditions and trends within states and for the Asso- 
ciation as a whole, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the chief values 
accrue to the school and its clientele. The studies made should enable them 
to appraise more accurately the elements of strength in the school program 
and the areas in which improvement is needed. In the light of the informa- 
tion secured, the school and its supporting public may make immediate and 
long term plans for continually improved service to the youth of the com- 
munity. In order to secure the maximum benefits, it will be wise to provide 
for presentation and interpretation of the year’s study at a public meeting at 
which the needs of the school as revealed by the study may be presented, and 
to utilizé other means of publicity in the community. 


One must point out that the results of summary studies such as this, need to 
be interpreted with utmost caution. The results are not highly reliable but can 
serve as a springboard to further improvement and study. 


PART II 
Pupil Activity Program 


INTRODUCTION 


Criterion 2B reads as follows: 

“The pupil activity program should aim to develop desirable social traits and 
behavior patterns in an environment favorable to their growth. Special im- 
portance should be attached to provision for pupil participation through student 
councils or similar organizations in the administration of those school functions 
which especially concern the interest and welfare of pupils. The activity pro- 
gram should not only provide opportunity for developing leadership ability but 
should stimulate active participation of all pupils in appropriate school organi- 
zations and community activities.”? 


There is no clear dividing line between pupil activities and curricular activ- 
ities. The type of pupil activity carried on in regular class may be the same as 
that in an extra curricular or pupil activity situation. 


There is increasing acceptance of the point of view that the curriculum is 
“composed of all the experiences children have under the guidance of teachers.” 
Under this definition, pupil activities are one phase of the total curriculum. In 
general, they may be distinguished from classroom activities by less formal 
organization and a greater degree of pupil initiative. It is probably desirable in 
most schools for regularly scheduled classes to reflect more of the spontaneity 
and participation of pupils in planning which characterize the “extracurricu- 
lar” program, and for leaders of pupil activities to be more concerned with 


* Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools, The North Cen- 
tral. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, p. 15. 
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educational values and appraisal of outcomes. In this section, attention will be 
given to those school activities ordinarily designated as “extracurricular”, with 
_a full recognition that, in some schools certain of them may be organized as 
regular classes with school credit. The scope of activities considered is sug- 
gested in a publication of the North Central Association.” 

Insofar as possible, the summary of replies to the questions and items pertain- 
ing to the Pupil Activity Program will follow the report form used by the 144 
schools. Whenever it is deemed necessary, the number or the percentage of 
schools not replying to a particular question or item will be indicated so that the 
reader may better interpret the reported summaries. 


I. StrupENT ParTIcIPATION IN ScHOoL GovERNMENT 


A. 1. Does the school have an organization through which pupils participate 
in the management of student affairs? 
Of the 144 schools in the study, 86.8 per cent said yes, 10.4 per cent said 
no, and 2.8 per cent did not reply to the question. 

2. Check the interval which indicates the size of the student council: under 
fifteen, fifteen to twenty-nine, thirty to forty-nine, fifty to seventy-four, 
seventy-five to ninety-nine, and over one hundred. 

The median size of the student council was eight, eleven, twenty-three, 
and fifty-six respectively for the four categories of schools. 

3. For how many years has some form of student council been in existence? 

The median number of years the student council has been in existence 
was six, twelve, nineteen, and twenty-four respectively for the four cate- 
gories of schools. The median for all schools combined was eleven. How- 
ever, 18.4 per cent of the schools answering yes to question 1, did not an- 
swer this question. 

B. Composition of the Council. : 

1. Indicate representation by grades: seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 

A few of the schools indicated representation from the seventh and 
eighth grades. Almost all of the schools indicated representation from the 
ninth grade, and all of the schools indicated representation from grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve. 

. Method(s) of selection. 


The answers to this item are indicated by frequency of mention as fol- 
lows: Class election—88; All-school election—55; Automatic selection by 
virtue of office head—31; Homeroom election—30; Principal or faculty 
appointment—6; Other methods—18. 

3. Selection of faculty sponsor(s). 


The answers to this item are indicated by frequency of mention as fol- 
lows: Appointment by principal—107; Selection .by students—14; Other 
method—4; Election by faculty—1. 


nN 


*L. W. Webb, Chairman, High School Curriculum Reorganization, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
The Ann Arbor Press, 1933. pp. 359-362, 
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4. List important standing committees of the council. 

The important standing committees of the councils are indicated by fre- 
quency of mention as follows: Social and recreational—58; Assembly pro- 
grams—36; Raising and spending money—20; Publications—10; Aid to 
the administration—9; School elections—9; Service projects—9; Discipline 
—8; Awards—6; Building and grounds—5; Homecoming—3; Safety—3; 
School publicity—3; Foreign relief—3; Sportsmanship—3; All school par- 
ties—2; Scholarship—2; Orientation day—2; Lost and found—l. 

5. Is there a continuing relationship between the council and its representa- 
tive base? Discussion of council reports, initiation of proposals by repre- 
sentative groups, publicity for council actions, etc. 

Of the 125 schools having a student council, 91.2 per cent said yes, 6.4 
per cent said no, and 2.4 per cent did not reply. 

C. Council responsibilities. 

1. Are there clearly defined limits within which the council has authority? 

Of the 125 schools having a student council, 87.2 per cent said yes and 
12.8 per cent said no. . 

2. Does the principal have veto power? 

Of the 125 schools having a student council, 96.0 per cent said yes, 0.8 
per cent said no, and 3.2 per cent did not reply. 

3. What have been the outstanding achievements of the council within the 
last three years? 

The answers to this item are indicated by the frequency of mention of 
activities as follows: Social and recreational—67; Assemblies—44; Sports- 
manship and citizenship—38; Raising money—33; Protection of school 
property—33; All school parties and picnics—29; Awards—22; Elections— 
21; Charity—20; Publications—19; Homecoming—17; Discipline—10; 
Orientation day—4; Safety—2. 

4.Check methods employed for evaluation of the effectiveness of student 
participation. 

The answers to this item are indicated by frequency of mention as fol- 
lows: Appraisal of the success of projects at council meetings—89; Surveys 
of student opinion through newspaper columns—41; Discussions in fac- 
ulty meetings and parent groups of purposes and achievements of the 
council—39; Regular weekly discussions in representative groups—39; 
Regularly scheduled reports by committees with evaluation of the success 


of projects—38; Open forum discussions in school assemblies—35; 
Others—5. 


II. ScHooL, OrGANIZATIONS 


In this section you are asked to give a general evaluation of school organiza- 
tions and activities. These evaluations are presented in both quantitative and 
qualitative categories. The purpose of the evaluations is to stimulate the staff to 
consider the appropriateness of the activity program. 


1. School and community drives. 
The median number of school drives was three. Of the 144 schools in the 
study, 104 answered this item. 
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In evaluating the extent of the school drives, 6.9 per cent replied too many; 
2.2 per cent, too few; 75.6 per cent, enough; and 15.3 per cent did not reply. 

In evaluating the educational value of school drives, 26.4 per cent stated 
of much value; 24.3 per cent, of little value; 31.9 per cent, limited value; 
and 17.4 per cent did not reply. 

The median number of community drives was turee. Of the 144 schools 
in the study, 97 answered this item. 

In evaluating the extent of community drives, 13.9 per cent replied too 
many; 4.9 per cent, too few; 61.1 per cent, enough; and 20.1 per cent did 
not reply. 

In evaluating the educational value of community drives, 20.8 per cent 
stated of much value; 28.5 per cent, of little value; 31.9 per cent, limited 
value; and 18.8 per cent did not reply. 


2. Clubs. 


The median number of religious and welfare clubs (Hi-Y, Boy Scouts, 
etc.) was two. Of the 144 schools in the study, 109 answered this item. 

In evaluating the extent of religious and welfare clubs, 4.2 per cent an- 
swered too many; 11.8 per cent, too few; 59.7 per cent, enough; and 24.3 per 
cent did not reply. 

In evaluating the educational value of religious and welfare clubs, 51.4 per 
cent reported of much value; 6.3 per cent, of little value; 14.6 per cent, 
limited value; and 27.7 per cent did not reply. 

The median number of subject clubs (English, $:ience, Mathematics, etc.) 
was one. However, with the exception of the schools enrolling 100 or less 
pupils, several schools indicated five or more subject clubs. 

In evaluating the extent of subject clubs, none stated too many; 18.1 per 
cent, too few; 36.1 per cent, enough; and 45.8 per cent did not reply. 

In evaluating the educational value of subject clubs, 35.4 per cent replied 
of much value; 5.6 per cent, of little value; 7.6 per cent, limited value; and 
51.4 per cent did not reply. 


3. Interscholastic athletic activities. 
a. In how many different interscholastic activities did the school participate 
in 1949-50? 

The median number of interscholastic athletic activities participated in 
was four. Many of the schools having an enrollment of over 300 students 
participated in many more than the median number. Of the 144 schools . 
in the study, 110 answered this question. 

What per cent of boys regularly participated (no duplication) ? 

The percentage of boys regularly participating in interscholastic athletics 
decreased as the size of the school increased. The median percentage of 
boys regularly participating in interscholastic athletics was 52.2 per cent. 

Only a few of the schools indicated that girls regularly participated in 
interscholastic athletics. 

c. Indicate the activities by which the school promotes sportsmanship in inter- 
scholastic contests. 

The answers for this item are indicated by frequency of mention as fol- 

lows: Pep club—66; Assemblies—54; Publicity—38; Classroom discus- 


b. 
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sion—22; Coaches’ influence—19; Student council—18; Socials after the 
game—6; Films—6; Inter-school meetings—6; Clubs—3., 

d. What per cent of boys and girls participated in 1949-50 intramural athletic 
activities (estimate) ? 

The percentage of boys and girls participating in intramural athletic 
activities decreased as the size of the school increased. The median per- 
centage for boys was 51.2 per cent, and the median percentage for girls 
was 38.8 per cent. 

4. Dramatic performances. 
a. How many dramatic performances were presented in your school in 
1949-50? 

The median number of dramatic performances increased as the size of 
the school increased. The median number of dramatic events was three. 
b. What per cent of pupils participated in these dramatic performances (no 

duplication)? 

The percentage of students participating in dramatic performances de- 
creased as the size of the school increased. The median percentage was 22.5 
per cent. 

c. To what extent have dramatic performances improved the esthetic tastes of 
your pupils? 

The answers to this item were as follows: Extensively—7.6 per cent; 
Moderately—53.5 per cent; Limited—25.0 per cent; Not at all—4.2 per 
cent; No reply—9.7 per cent. 

5. Speech activities (debate, radio programs, forum discussions, etc.). 
a. Percentage of participation in 1949-50. 


The median percentage of participation by the students in speech activ- 
ities was 9.2 per cent. 


6. Musical organizations in 1949-50. 


a. Number of vocal organizations. 

The median number of vocal organizations was three. For schools en- 
rolling from 0 to 999 pupils the median was three and for schools enrolling 
over 1000 pupils it was seven. All of the schools replied to this item. 

b. Percentage of participation (no duplication). 

The percentage of participation in vocal music decreased as the size of 
the school increased. The median percentage of participation was 38.3 per 
cent. 

c. Number of instrumental organizations. 

The median number of instrumental organizations was one for schools 
under 300 enrollment, two for schools enrolling from 300 to 1000 students, 
and four for schools over 1000 enrollment. 

d. Percentage of participation (no duplication). 

The percentage of participation in instrumental music decreased as the 
size of the school increased. The median percentage of participation was 
30.7 per cent. 

e. How satisfactorily do musical organizations contribute to community life? 

The answers to this item were as follows: Much—85.4 per cent; Little— 
6.9 per cent; Not at all—0.0 per cent; No reply—7.7 per cent. 
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7. Publications. 
a. Check the type(s) of publication issued by your school and indicate the 
method of reproduction. 
The answers to this question are presented in Table 1. 


TaB_e | 


Methods of Reproduction Used in the Annual, Newspaper and Handbook 


: Percentage of Schools Using the 
Method of Method Indicated for Publication of: 


Reproduction Annual Newspaper Handbook 
Mimeconraphed 0.0 26.4 13.8 
Not Published 11.8 9.0 30.6 


b. Check the value educationally of the participation of students in each of 
the types of publication. 
Table 2 presents the data in answer to this question. 


TABLE 2 


Extent of Value of Participation by Students in Publication of Annual, 
Newspaper and Handbook 


Percentage of Schools Indicating 
Value of Participation of Students in: 


Extent Annual Newspaper Handbook 
Limited 1.4 6.3 15.9 


c. Cost of Publication. 
Tabie 3 indicates the median annual total cost of each of the three school 
publications in addition to the median annual cost per pupil for 1949-50. 


Taser 3 
Median Annual Total Cost and Per Pupil Cost of the Annual, Newspaper 
and Handbook 


S‘se of Med an Annual Total Cost Med‘an Annual Per Pupil Cost 
School Annual Newspaper Handbook Annual Newspaper Handbook 
0- 99 $ 370 $ 75 $ 66 $2.42 $0.72 $0.50 
100-299 617 42 62 2.61 1.52 1.50 
300-999 1518 734 95 aaa 0.73 0.00 
over 1000 3000 1833 466 2.00 1.22 0.50 
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Was the cost to the pupil excessive? The following percentages indicate 
the nature of the replies of the 144 schools: 
1. Annual: Yes—23.9 per cent; No—62.8 per cent; No reply—13.3 per 


cent. 

2. Newspaper: Yes—11.3 per cent; No—75.6 per cent; No reply—13.i 
per cent. 

3. Handbook: Yes—0.00 per cent; No—76.8 per cent; No reply—23.2 
per cent. 


8. Assembly programs. 
a. How many assembly programs were held in 1949-50? 

The median number of assembly programs held in 1949-50 was 15, 22, 
34, and 30 respectively for each of the four categories of schools. 

b. How many were presented wholly or largely by students? 

The median number presented wholly or largely by students was 7, 13, 
20, and 20 respectively for each of the four categories of schools. 

c. What per cent of the students participated in the assembly programs, ex- 
clusive of audience participation (no duplication) ? 

The median’ percentage of students participating in assembly programs 
was 43.3 per cent, 45.0 per cent, 35.0 per cent, and 40.0 per cent respec- 
tively for each of the four categories of schools. 

d. How often were the programs held? 

The replies to this question were as follows: Once a week—34.7 per 
cent; Every other week—22.2 per cent; Once a month—4.9 per cent; 
Irregularly—34.7 per cent; No reply—3.5 per cent. 

e. How long were the periods in minutes? 

The modal time devoted to assembly programs was forty minutes. 

f. To what extent have_the assembly programs contributed to educational 
values? 

The replies were: Extensively-—32.6 per cent; Moderately—50.7 per 
cent; To a limited degree—5.5 per cent; No reply—11.2 per cent. 


III. ADMINISTRATION OF THE AcTiviTy ProcRAM 


1.a.Is there a point system or other device for stimulating and distributing 
participation in the activity program? 

Of the 144 schools in the study, 31.2 per cent said yes, 64.6 per cent said 
no, and 4.2 per cent did not reply to the question. 

b. How many pupils did not participate in any school activities in 1949-50 
(except all-school organizations) ? 

The percentage of pupils not participating in any school activities in- 
creased as the size of the school increased. The median percentage of pu- 
pils not participating was 10.7 per cent. 

2.a. Are there exclusive social clubs (e.g. fraternities, sororities, “sub-deb 
clubs,” etc.) which draw their membership from the high school student 
body? 

Of the 144 schools in the study, 4.9 per cent said yes, 91.6 per cent said 
no, and 3.5 per cent did not reply. None of the schools in the enrollment 
class 0-99 said yes to the question. 
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” 


b. If the answer to is yes, has the school a program for their elimination 


or 

Only some of the schools replying yes to the previous question had a 
program for elimination or democratization. 

3. a. Was the program of social functions (dances, formal and informal par- 
ties, teas, receptions, picnics, hay rides, etc.) in which pupils participated 
in 1949-50 excessive, satisfactory, or inadequate? 

The answers to this item were as follows: Excessive—2.8 per cent; Satis- 
factory—88.9 per cent; Inadequate—6.9 per cent; No reply—1.4 per cent. 

b. What per cent of pupils participated in the informal social functions (esti- 
mate) ? 

Almost all students in the schools enrolling 0-99 pupils participated in 
each function. In schools enrolling 100 to more than 1000 pupils, the 
median percentages varied from 70 to 76 per cent. The median percentage 
for all the schools was 79.4 per cent. 

c. What per cent participated in the formal social functions, such as “proms” 
(estimate) ? 

The median percentage of patietinlon decreased as the size of the 
school increased. The median percentage of participation was 55.3 per cent. 

d. Are there restrictions put upon expenses in connection with all-school 
sponsored social functions? 

Of the 144 schools, 71.5 per cent said yes, 26.4 per cent said no, and 2.1 
per cent did not reply. 

e. Are the hidden costs to the individual pupil (transportation, clothes, flow- 
ers, etc.) such as to prevent an appreciable number of pupils from partic- 
ipating in social functions? 

Of the 144 schools, 7.6 per cent said yes, 90.3 per cent said no, and 2.1 
per cent did not reply. 

4.a. What means of support does the school use to finance the activity pro- 
gram? 

The answers for this question are indicated by frequency of mention as 
follows: Admission fees—128; Concessions—120; Class dues—95; Club 
dues—92; Subscription and sales—91; Advertising—86; Activity ticket— 
72; Board of education subsidy—65; Assessments—45; Carnival—5; Paper 
drive—2; Home room dues—2; Work day—1. 

b. If the school uses an activity ticket, to what privileges does it admit the 
pupil? 

The frequencies of mention were as follows: Athletic contests—72; 
School programs—63; School publications—44; Social functions—22. 

c. What percentage of pupils purchased the activity tickets this year? 

The median percentage for the 73 of the 144 schools answering this 
question was 86.8 per cent. 


d. What is the cost of the activity ticket? 


The median cost of the activity ticket for those schools saith activity 
tickets was $3.66, 
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5. Sponsorship of activities. 
a. Is sponsorship of activities considered a part of the teaching load? 

Of the 144 schools, 77.1 per cent said yes, 4.9 per cent said no, and 18.0 
per cent considered sponsorship of activities part of the teaching load. 

b. Is extra compensation given for sponsoring activities? 

Of the 144 schools, 4.9 per cent said yes, 74.4 per cent said no, 18.7 per 
cent indicated extra compensation was given for some activities, and 2.0 
per cent did not reply. 

c.Is it the general practice for an organization to nominate its faculty spon- 
sor? 

Of the 144 schools, 6.2 per cent said yes, 80.6 per cent said no, 9.0 per 
cent indicated this was true for some activities, and 4.2 per cent did not 
reply. 

d.Is the sponsor appointed by the principal? 

Of the 144 schools, 83.4 per cent said yes, 3.4 per cent said no, 9.0 per 

cent said this was true for some activities, and 4.2 per cent did not reply. 
6. Home room activities. 
a. Do you have a home room organization? 

Of the 144 schools, 43.7 per cent said yes, 51.3 per cent said no, and 5.0 
per cent did not reply. 

b. Is the home room a part of the activity program? 

Of the 144 schools, 31.2 per cent said yes, 20.8 per cent said no, and 48 
per cent did not reply. 

c. Does the home room have its own special programs? 

Of the 144 schools, 21.5 per cent said yes, 29.5 per cent said no, and 
48.7 per cent did not reply. 

d. Is the home room used for guidance purposes? 
Of the 144 schools, 37.5 per cent said yes, 13.8 per cent said no, and 
48.7 per cent did not reply. 
7. If there is no home room, is there an organization which carries out its 
functions (core program, etc.)? 

The two most frequent organizations mentioned which carried out the 
function of the home room were classes and clubs. 


PART Ill 


Library Service 
INTRODUCTION 


Criterion 2C reads as follows: ; 

“The library is easily accesssible to pupils, adequate in size, and attractive in 
appearance. Adequate provisions for the school library should include the fol- 
lowing: (1) a well-educated, efficient librarian; (2) books and periodicals to 
supply the needs for reference, research, and cultural and inspirational read- 
ing; (3) provision for keeping all materials fully catalogued and well organ- 
ized; (4) a budget which provides adequately for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the library; (5) encouragement of pupils in the development of 
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the habit of reading and enjoying books and periodicals of good quality and 
real value; (6) continuous and systematic use of the library by teachers.”? 


Next to a great teacher, a school’s most potent instrument for achieving its 
goals is a good library. To open the door of the library is to reveal to students 
the whole wide world of knowledge, understanding, beauty, and experience for 
their unlimited exploration. If teacher and library, cooperating, are able to 
develop in students the library habit, the school has succeeded in at least one 
of its major purposes—to initiate learning habits which will endure long after 
other lessons learned in schooldays have become mere memories. 

To promote the library habit, it is essential that the library provide adequate 
collections of books and periodicals suited to a variety of adolescent tastes and 
that efficient service make the library treasures readily available to the most 
hesitant student. Because these treasures are hidden—to the eye of the unread, 
books are often little more than squat pound packages of paper and black ink 
—ingenious displays and notices must tease the student into sampling the hid- 
den wares. Above all, the library itself should be the most attractive room in 
the school building so that the student’s mind may be conditioned to the read- 
ing habit by pleasant associations. Obviously, the achievement of these pur- 
poses calls for the closest kind of teacher-librarian cooperation and, on the 
part of the administration, for a generous allowance in the school budget. 


Insofar as possible, the summary of replies to the questions and items will 
follow the report form used by the 144 schools. Whenever it is deemed necessary, 
the number or percentage of schools not replying to a particular question or item 
will be indicated so that the reader may better interpret the reported summaries. 


I. Liprary COLLECTION 
A. GENERAL REFERENCE Works 


1. Indicate those of the following reference works which are in the school 
library, and report the most recent copyright date of each. 

The responses to this item are presented in Table 4. It was assumed that 
those schools not checking the particular reference work, did not have it in 
their school library. 

2.Is there a dictionary in every classroom? 

Of the 144 schools, 93.1 per cent said yes, 4.9 per cent said no, and 2.0 

per cent did not reply. 


B. Book CoLLEecTION 


1. In the first column, indicate the number of different titles of each group in 
the library. Include books housed in classrooms as well as in the central 
library. For the guidance in tabulating, the Dewey Decimal classification is 
given in parentheses after each group. 


* Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools, The North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, p. 15. 
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TABLE 4 
Percentage of Schools Possessing Copies of Reference Books Indicated 
Percentage of 
Schools Median 
Name of Reference Work Having Copies Copyright Date 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia ....................:c:s-csssceeseresee 45.8 1949 
World Book Encyclopedia 90.3 1947 
Encyclopedia Americana 97.9 1947 
Encyclopedia Britannica 67.4 1947 
Merriam-Webster’s New International Dictionary 
(unabridged) ae 92.4 1947 
Funk & Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary (unabridged 29.9 1947 
Lincoln Library 70.1 1947 
Current Biography 523 1950 
Who’s Who 32.6 1947 
Who’s Who in America 715 1949 
American Authors 46.5 1946 
Twentieth Century Authors 62.5 1946 
British Authors of the 19th Century 18.8 1947 
Junior Book of Authors 25.0 1947 
World Atlas 87.5 1947 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (abridged 
or unabridged) 715 1950 


The responses to this question are best illustrated by means of two tables. 
Table 5 indicates the median number of different titles of each group in the 
library and the percentage of the 144 schools answering this item. Table 6 
indicates the rating of the book collection in terms of the objectives of the 


school. 


TaBLe 5 


Median Number of Titles of Each Group in the Library 


Percentage 
Number of Different Titles of 144 

0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools 

Group Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Replying 
Philosophy 27 34 83 300 89.6 
Religion 16 17 50 70 89.6 

Social Studies (history, economics, 

political science, sociology) .... 310 400 933 950 89.6 
Science 76 123 275 700 89.6 
Agriculture 40 54 60 85 75.0 
Business 19 26 50 125 75.0 
Homemaking 43 56 80 108 72.2 
Industrial Arts 12 24 64 150 22 
Mine and 28 41 107 800 91.0 
Literature and Fiction .................... 666 683 1538 4000 89.6 
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TABLE 6 


Rating of the Book Collection in Terms of the Objectives of the School 


Percentage of Schools Replying Percentage 

Rating Book Collection: of Schools 

Group Superior Good Adequate Unsatisfactory Replying 
Philosophy 9.2 32.4 515 6.9 90.3 
Religion 11.1 23.9 54.6 10.4 93.1 
Social Studies 24.8 47.4 21.8 6.0 91.7 
Science 15.0 42.8 31.7 * 10.5 91.7 
Agriculture 13.9 38.5 38.5 9.1 84.7 
Business 6.5 29.3 46.3 17.9 85.4 
Homemaking 13.0 50.4 26.8 9.8 85.4 
Industrial Arts 6.3 33.6 42.2 17.9 88.9 
Fine Arts and Music ....................---. 11.5 32.0 36.7 19.8 91.0 
Literature and Fiction ...................... 29.6 50.0 15.9 4.5 91.7 


C. PERIODICALS 


In the parentheses in front of each classification indicate the number of dif- 
ferent periodicals, whether located in classrooms or the central library. On the line 
under each classification, name the periodical which is most in demand. In the 
columns to the right, check: that evaluation. which describes the adequacy of the 
periodical collection. 


In general, the number of different periodicals in each classification increased 
as the size of the school increased. However, in the case of agricultural periodi- 
cals, the reverse was true. Table 7 indicates the median number of different 
periodicals in each of the nineteen classifications. Table 8 indicates the ratings of 
the periodicals in the different classifications in terms of the objectives of the 
schools. 


D. SupPpLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Check in the appropriate columns the provision and the use of the supple- 
mentary materials listed below, regardless of where they are housed*, even 
though the cost of these materials may not be included in the library budget. 
The schools were asked to rate the provision of supplementary materials and 
indicate the extent of their use. Table 9 indicates the percentage of schools rating 
the provision of the supplementary materials indicated as superior, good, ade- 
quate, and unsatisfactory. Table 10 indicates the percentage of schools using sup- 
plementary materials extensively, moderately, or little. 


E. ProFEss1onaL LIBRARY 


1. Is there a collection of professional books available to teachers? 
Of the 144 schools, 81.3 per cent said yes, 14.6 per cent said no, and 4.1 
per cent did not reply. 


*The checking of provision and use of audio-visual aids is called for here because of the 
trend to house and catalogue such aids in the library. 
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TABLE 7 
Median Number of Different Periodicals for Different Classifications 


15 


Median Percentage of 
Number of 144 Schoo?s 
Classification Periodicals Replying 
Agriculture 4 68.1 
Arts 1 52.8 
Aviation ‘1 54.2 
Business and economics 2 72.9 
Dramatics, movies, and radio entertainment ...................---- 2 54.9 
Education 5 67.4 
Fashions 3 715 
Geography and travel 2 70.1 
Health and safety 1 68.1 
Homemaking 4 75.6 
Industrial arts 2 68.8 
Literature 3 68.1 
Music 2 63.2 
National and world affairs 4 75.6 
Newspapers 3 756 
Recreation 2 61.8 
Religion 1 45.1 
Science 3 73.6 
Sports and outdoor activities 2 69.4 
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Ratings of the Periodicals in the Different Classifications in Terms of the 
Objectives of the Schools 


Percentage 
Percentage of Schools Replying of 144 
Rating the Periodicals: Schools 

Classification Satisfactory Good Adequate Unsatisfactory Replying 
Agriculture 32.7 35.5 22:7 9.1 76.4 
Arts 17.4 29.3 27.2 26.1 63.9 
Aviation . 28.3 37.4 23:2 68.7 
Business and economics .............-.- 14.2 37.8 40.9 7.1 88.2 
Dramatics, movies, radio 

37.4 39.6 16.7 66.7 
Education 22.2 41.0 aA 9.4 81.2 
Fashions 21.7 53.3 225 2.5 83.3 
Geography and travel .................-.- 25.4 47.7 20.0 6.9 90.3 
Health and safety ...............:00:0-+ 15.2 40.8 36.4 7.6 91.7 
Homemaking 27.5 50.4 21.4 0.7 91.0 
Industrial arts 16.0 47.1 30.3 6.6 82.6 
Literature 18.7 43.9 26.8 10.6 85.4 
Music 14.0 39.5 35.1 11.4 79.2 
National and world affairs ............ 38.9 39.8 19.8 15 91.0 
Newspapers 27.6 40.2 28.3 3.9 88.2 
Recreation 20.9 40.0 24.6 14.5 76.4 
Religion 10.8 22.9 36.2 30.1 57.6 
Science 21.8 48.4 20.1 9.7 86.2 
Sports and outdoor activities ........ 16.1 47.6 | 27.4 8.9 86.2 
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TABLE 9 


Ratings of the Supplementary Materials 


Percentage 
Percentage of Schools Replying of 144 
Rating the Provisions: Schools 
Material Superior Good Adequate Unsatisfactory Replying 
Pamphlets 13.3 35.6 36.3 14.8 93.7 
Bulletins... 6.1 39.4 42.4 12.1 91.7 
Clippings 9.2 21.7 38.3 30.8 83.3 
Pictures 7.4 28.9 39.7 24.0 84.0 
16.2 50.0 28.0 5.8 94.4 
Charts 13.2 40.6 35.5 10.7 84.0 
Films 30.5 33.9 24.3 11.3 79.9 
Film-strips 18.1 26.7 32.4 22.8 72.9 
Slides 12.6 22.2 33.7 31.5 66.0 
Phonograph records «...........-.-------- 7.2 32.4 37.8 22.6 Fhe | 
8.4 14.4 31.4 45.8 42.4 
Tasce 10 
Extent of Use of Supplementary Materials 
Percentage 
Percentage of Schools Replying of 144 
Using Materials: Schools 
Materials Extensively Moderately Little Replying 
Pamphlets 20.2 59.6 20.2 95.6 
Bulletins ........ 16.9 58.9 24.2 93.9 
Clippings 12.7 40.7 46.6 98.3 
Pictures 10.4 46.1 43.5 95.0 
Maps 33.1 59.2 ‘BA 95.6 
Charts 29.8 52.6 17.6 94.2 
Films 47.4 - 8.8 99.1 an 
Film-strips ye BE f 53.7 20.6 92.4 wi 
Slides 15.8 42.1 42.1 100.0 11 
Phonograph records ................-+0+---- 12.3 56.8 30.9 96.4 3 
Transcriptions 6.6 47.3 46.1 91.5 lib 
fig 
en 
2. Where are the professional books, available to teachers, located? 19 
In terms of the most frequent location to the least frequent locations, the 19: 
order was: in the high school library, in the superintendent’s office, i in the sck 
principal’s office, and in the teacher’s library. we 


3. Is an annual budget for the professional library included in the school inal 
get? 
Of the 144 schools, 48.9 per cent said yes, 41.6 per cent said no, and 9.5 
per cent did not reply. 
4. Number of professional periodicals available to teachers. 


The median number of professional periodicals available to teachers was 
five. About 75 per cent of the schools answered this question. 


= 
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II. ORGANIZATION OF LipRARY MATERIALS 


1. Does the record system include a shelf list? 
Of the 144 schools, 83.3 per cent said yes, 10.4 per cent said no, and 6.3 
per cent did not reply. 
2. Does the record system include an alphabetically arranged card catalogue? 
Of the 144 schools, 96.5 per cent said yes, none said no, and 3.5 per cent 
did not reply. 
3. Does the record system include a suitable classification system (Dewey 
decimal, other) ? 
Of the 144 schools, 95.8 per cent said yes, none said no, and 4.2 per cent 
did not reply. 
4. Does the record system include a catalogue of pamphlets? 
Of the 144 schools, 46.5 per cent said yes, 44.4 per cent said no, and 9.1 
per cent did not reply. 
5. Does the record system include a catalogue of audio-visual materials? 
Of the 144 schools, 27.7 per cent said yes, 56.9 per cent said no, and 15.4 
per cent did not reply. 
6. Are there provisions for storing unused materials? 
Of the 144 schools, 67.3 per cent said yes, 27.0 per cent said no, and 5.7 
per cent did not reply. 
7.Is there an annual inventory? 
Of the 144 schools, 90.9 per cent said yes, 5.4 per cent said no, and 3.7 
per cent did not reply. 
8. Are provisions made for periodical weeding of unusable materials? 
Of the 144 schools, 87.5 per cent said yes, 9.7 per cent said no, and 2.8 
per cent did not reply. 


III. Lrerary 


In general, the expenditures and budget for library materials such as books 
and pamphlets, periodicals, binding and repairing, and supplies, increased directly 
with the size of the school. The median amount spent for library materials by 
117 of the 144 schools in 1948-49 was $428.00. The median amount spent for 
library materials by 65 of the 144 schools in 1949-50 was $407.00. These two 
figures cannot be compared as the number of schools reporting was quite differ- 
ent in each year. The budget for library materials for 119 of the 144 schools for 
1950-51 was $549.00. This is an increase of $121.00 over the amount spent in 
1948-49 where the number of schools reporting was comparable. Of the 119 
schools, 67.2 per cent felt the budget was adequate, 12.6 per cent felt the budget 
was not adequate, and 20.2 per cent did not reply to this question. 


IV. Use oF THE LipRarRY 


A. Use oF Liprary sy Pupits 


1. Stimulation. and encouragement. 
a. Are the jackets of new books put on display? 
Of the 144 schools, 95.8 per cent said yes, 2.8 per cent said no, and 1.4 
per cent did not reply. 
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b. Are there displays of books on special topics? 

Of the 144 schools, 76.4 per cent said yes, 22.2 per cent said no, and 1.4 
- per cent did not reply. 
c. Are announcements of new books published in the school paper? 

Of the 144 schools, 79.8 per cent said yes, 16.6 per cent said no, and 3.6 
per cent did not reply. 

d. Is special provision made for pupils of varying reading levels? 

Of the 144 schools, 85.4 per cent said yes, 11.1 per cent said no, and 3.5 
per cent did not reply. 

2. Use of library. 

a.Average number of school library books per pupil circulated per month 
(divide the number of books circulated in a typical month by the average 
daily attendance for the month). If, in addition to the general school 
library, classroom libraries are utilized, the school may wish to make an 
estimate of the pupil withdrawal of books other than textbooks. 

The median average number of school library books per pupil circu- 
lated per month was two. About 68 per cent of the 144 schools replied to 
this item. 

b. Is training given in library. usage? 

Of the 144 schools, 85.4 per cent said yes, 5.5 per cent said no, and 9.1 
per cent did not reply. 

c. To what extent do pupils make use of the following library materials? 

Table 11 indicates the results of this tabulation. 


Taste 11 
Extent of Use of Library Materials Indicated by Pupils 


Percentage 
Percentage of Schools Replying of 144 
Reporting Use by Pupils As: Schools 
Material Extensive Moderate Limited Replying 


Reference 59.4 37.7 : 95.8 
General reading 30.9 61.8 A 94.4 
Fiction 78.9 20.3 y 95.8 
Periodicals 70.3 28.3 ‘ 95.8 
Newspapers 48.9 45.2 . 93.7 
Supplementary materials 12.0 65.6 x 86.8 
(see I-D of this report) 


3. Is the public library used as a supplement to the school library? 
Of the 144 schools, 81.2 per cent said yes, 11.8 per cent said no, and 7.0 
per cent did aot reply. 


B. Use or Liprary BY TEACHERS 


1. Do teachers participate in the selection of books? 
Of the 144 schools, 84.7 per cent said yes, 1.3 per cent said no, and 14 per 
cent did not reply. 
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2. Check the success of the various departments of the school in developing 
pupil use of the library. (Classroom libraries are included in this analysis). 
Table 12 indicates the answer to this question. 


12 
Success of Various School Departments in Developing Pupil Use of Library 


Percentage of Schools Replying 
Indicating Success of the Percentage 
Department in Developing of 144 
Pupil Use as Follows: Schools 
Department ‘Extensive Moderate Limited Replying 


Core Program R Sul 28.5 34.0 
English : 27.7 15 95.1 
Social Studies 52.5 96.5 
Mathematics 18.2 78.0 91.6 
Science 4 48.9 16.0 95.1 
Business , 46.0 50.4 95.1 
Homemaking 15.8 
Industrial Arts "40.9 41.8 
Agriculture x 32.5 39.6 
Art : 32.1 59.4 
Music 32.2 56.8 
Physical Education 40.3 51.2 
Foreign Languages 36.0 58.6 
Religion A 16.8 75.3 


3. Check the extent of use of the professional library by teachers. 
Of the 144 schools, 7.6 per cent reported extensive use of the professional 
library by teachers, 50.0 per cent reported moderate use, 34.0 per cent re- 
ported limited use, and 8.4 per cent did not reply. 


PART IV 


Guidance Service 


Criterion 2D reads as follows: 


“Guidance, as applied to the secondary school, should be thought of as a 
service designed to give systematic aid to pupils in making adjustments to 
various types of problems which they must meet—educational, vocational, 
health, moral, social, civic, and personal. Guidance activities. should be organ- 
ized into a definite program in which each staff member is a responsible partic- 
ipant. Where counselors are available, they should be responsible not only for 
specific activities but for stimulating and assisting teachers in their guidance 
activities.” 

Since a majority of member schools participated in the Survey of Guidance 
Practices carried out in 1947-48 by a sub-committee of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service (reported in the North Central Association Quarterly for 
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October 1947, January 1949, and October, 1949*), it does not seem appro- 
priate to include an extended study of guidance service in the Special Report 
for 1950-51. Rather, in the section which follows, the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools presents, in very brief form, questions which may assist the 
school to appraise its progress, achievements, and problems in this area. 


Schools which participated in the guidance study of 1947-48 may wish to 
refer to the “Self-Study Guide for High School Guidance and Counseling Pro- 
grams” which they filled out at that time. Others may choose to make use of 
the “Check List of Elements in a Minimum and Extended Program of Guid- 
ance and Counseling,” as printed on pages 244-247 in the October 1947 issue 
of the North Central Association Quarterly. Still others may wish to analyze 
their guidance service in terms of Section G of the 1950 edition of the “Evalua- 
tive Criteria.” Finally, there may be those who elect to answer the following 
questions without referring to any of the studies mentioned. 


1. What are the outstanding strengths of the guidance program? 

The responses to the question in terms of frequency of mention were as 
follows: Testing program—49; Staff participation—39; Occupational infor- 
mation ahd vocational counseling—34; Individual counseling—28; Educa- 
tional counseling—21; Cumulative records—17; Freshmen orientation pro- 
gram—1l4; Career days—13; Home room guidance—9; Outside expert help— 
8; Well-trained guidance person—6; Help of clubs—4; Follow-up of grad- 
uates and others—4; Guidance library—4; Teachers taking guidance courses 
—3; Good physical facilities—2; Physical examinations—2; Guidance 
courses—1; Home and family living course—1; Industrial tour—1. 


2. What weaknesses or limitations characterize the guidance program? 


The responses to this question in terms of frequency of mention were as 
follows: Lack of trained personnel—76; Limited time—46; No definite pro- T 
gram—27; Limited testing—17; Limited records—16; Lack of facilities and not f 
materials—12; No follow-up of graduates and others—9; Teachers do not sas N 
use test results—9; Lack of occupational information—8; Lack of staff partic- A 
ipation and understanding—7; Limited finances—6; Lack of student appre- celler 
ciation for guidance work—4; Lack of integration—4; Poor orientation pro- | — brary 
gram—2; No placement service—l; Inadequate curriculum—1. on al 


3. What are the chief obstacles to achievement of the outcomes desired? 
The responses to the question in terms of frequency of mention were as 
follows: Limited trained personnel—59; Lack of time—54; Limited funds— T 
28; Limited facilities—19; Poor community attitude—13; Teachers lack inter- that: 
est—7; No testing program—5; Limited curriculum—4; Poor records—3; 1 
No follow-up of graduates and others—2; Students do not see need—2; rs 
Special help not available—1. 


affect 


* Reprints of the October 1947, and January 1948 reports are available from the Secretary 2. 
of the Association, Dr. George W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. The the si 
price is 10 cents for the two reprints. tion ¢ 
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4. What improvements in the guidance service are planned for the immediate 
future? 


The responses to this question in terms of frequency of mention were as 
follows: Expansion of testing program—45; Better trained teachers and 
counselors—44; More time for guidance—27; More occupational informa- 
tion—22; Expansion of record system—18; Follow-up of graduates and 
others—15; Improved orientation program—9; More funds—6; Better phys- 
ical facilities—5; Better pupil accounting—3; Aid of parents—3; Career day 
—3; Increased emphasis on life-adjustment education—2; Better use of home 
room—2; More personal counseling—2; Pre-school guidance workshop—2; 
More publicity—2; Outside expert help—1; Placement service—l1. 


5. If the school participated in the 1947-48 Survey of Guidance Practices re- 
ferred to above, what changes have been made in the guidance program as 
a result of the survey? (If space is insufficient, append your statement.) 


The responses to this question in terms of frequency of mention were as 
follows: Better use of test results—8; Better cumulative records—6; Teach- 
ers more interested—4; Hired trained counselor—4; Teachers do more coun- 
seling—3; Increased parental interest—3; Career day used—3; More time 
for guidance—2; More intensive follow-up—1; Increased student interest— 
1; Less testing—l; New courses in curriculum—1; Higher scholarship—l; 
Home room organization—1. 


PART V 


Summary of the Study 


The combining of the separate reports of the 144 schools, although probably 
not highly reliable, has highlighted certain strengths and weaknesses of the Kan- 
sas North Central high schools. 

Although it would be satisfying to “pat ourselves on the back” for the ex- 
cellent progress we have made in providing better pupil activity programs, li- 
brary services, and guidance services, we would do better to play the spot light 
on areas where improvement is needed. 


Purr Activity ProcraM 


The results of the summary with regard to pupil activity programs indicated 
that: 


1. Some schools were failing to provide students with an opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the management of student affairs. There is no better place than school 
to learn to participate in a democratic manner in the management of affairs that 
affect the majority. 

2. The administration in a majority of schools appointed faculty sponsors of 
the student council. Perhaps students should be given some voice in the selec- 
tion of this important person. 
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3. Some of the standing committees of the student councils might be called 
administrative “mouthpieces.” This type of function in some instances is legiti- 
mate but should be minimized as much as possible. 

4. A small percentage of the schools had not clearly defined the limits within 
which the council has authority. A definition of those limits will prevent mis- 
understandings on the part of the student body. 

5. In most instances the principal had veto power over the action of the student 
council. Although this is a necessary safeguard, it should be used sparingly. 

6. Many methods were used for evaluating the effectiveness of student partic- 
ipation in government. However, it would be well that a systematic annual 
evaluation be carried out since both faculty and student personnel change. each 
year. 


7. The median number of school and community drives was not excessive. 
However, the educational value of those drives should be determined before the 
school participates. 

8. The religious and welfare clubs were considered of high educational value. 
However, the number of these clubs did not seem to be extensive. 

9. Participation in interscholastic athletic activities was not excessive, and a 
rather large percentage of boys participated regularly. This participation was 
rather well supplemented by participation in intramural athletic activities. How- 
ever, as the school became larger, the percentage of participation in both inter- 
scholastic and intramural athletics declined. Larger schools, therefore, should 
probably make greater provisions for intramural participation. 


10. Participation in dramatic activities was not great, and these performances 
were not particularly effective in improving the esthetic tastes of the pupils. These 
activities can be effective in improving esthetic tastes and perhaps an evaluation 
with subsequent improvement is in order in the majority of the schools. 

11. Participation in music was fairly good and the participation was quite 
valuable. However. larger schools did not reach as large a percentage of the stu- 
dent body as did the smaller schools. Therefore, an increased emphasis on this 
important facet of living is in order, especially in larger schools. 

12. Participation in publications was considered of fairly high educational 
value. Therefore, increased participation in this type of activity is warranted. 

13. Some schools felt the cost of publication to the student was excessive. An 
analysis of hidden tuition costs in these schools might be in order. 

14. Probably a little over half of the assemblies were presented wholly or 
largely by students. It would seem, therefore, that increased student participation 
is in order. Outside commercial programs are fine but not to the extent that they 
constitute about half of the programs presented. 

15. Less than half of the students participated in assembly programs. This can 
be and should be increased as the schools felt that this type of participation was 
quite valuable to the students. 


16. In a large percentage of schools there was no systematic method for stimu- 
lating and distributing participation in the activity program. Such methods are 
highly desirable to increase the number of students participating and to limit the 
honors that so often go to the few in the “front hall gang.” 
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17. Programs of social functions in most of the schools were quite satisfactory. 
However, when about half of the student body did not participate in formal social 
functions, one wonders why. Here again, an analysis of hidden tuition costs 
ought to be revealing even though about 90 per cent of the schools felt such costs 
were, in the opinion of school authorities, not such as to prevent an appreciable 
number from participating. Hidden tuition cost studies often result in changed 
opinions. 

18. Many methods were used to raise money to support activities. About sixty- 
five schools indicated that a board of education subsidy was a source of money. 
If the other methods used are not of educational value for the participants, per- 
haps increased subsidy from the board of education should be considered. 

19. Most of the schools considered extra-curricular activities as part of the 
teaching load. If this is so, adjustments in subject matter teaching loads are in 
order for those teachers carrying heavy extra-curricular loads. Extra compensa- 
tion often makes for dissatisfaction among members of the teaching staff not so 
compensated. 


20. Sponsorship of an activity frequently resulted from an appointment by 
the principal. This is necessary to equalize loads, but student preferences should 
be given consideration. 

21. Some of the schools had home rooms, and these rooms functioned to some 
extent in the activity and guidance programs. If the home room is used mainly 
for administrative purposes, much of the value of the home room is lost. The 
home room plan can be effective by planning and proper choice of personnel. 


Lrprary SERVICE 


The results of the summary with regard to library services indicated that: 


1. Standard reference works of recent copyright dates were available in a large 
percentage of the schools. However, there were a number of schools where this 
was not true. With an expanding curriculum, every effort should be made to 
increase the number of standard reference works available to students and 
teachers. 


2. About five per cent of the schools did not have a dictionary in every class- 
room. This deficiency is relatively easy to remedy even in schools with small 
library budgets. : 

3. The median number of different titles in the various library groups or 
classifications increased as the size of the school increased. This was also true with 
regard to periodicals. This means that a greater variety of reading material is 
available to students in the larger schools. Smaller schools, therefore, should make 
every effort to avoid duplication and build up a wider variety of reading mate- 
rials for their students. Smaller schools suffer when compared with larger schools 
on many factors. The library is one service where this should not be so, at least 
in terms of the variety of reading materials available. 

4. Supplementary library materials were adequate or better than adequate in 
a large percentage of the schools. A majority of the schools used these supple- 
mentary materials moderately. Where standard reference works, books, and 
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periodicals are not available in great abundance, a good deal can be accomplished 
by means of supplementary materials. This requires files and storage space of 
fairly high initial cost but of little maintenance cost. As core programs and other 
curriculum adaptations become more popular, the availability of supplementary 
materials becomes more important. 


5. Some provision was being made for professional libraries for teachers. How- 
ever, almost half of the schools had no budget provision for the professional 
library. A strong faculty is one that reads widely and is abreast of the times in 
the educational world. Therefore, it might be well to set aside some money each 
year for the purchase of professional books for teachers. These should be selected 
with care so that the greatest possible benefit accrues to the staff as a whole. 


6. The organization of library materials was in good shape in most of the 
schools. The employment of trained librarians or teachers with good library 
training will insure a good organization of materials. 


7. Although the budget for library materials for 1950-51 increased as con- 
trasted to the two previous years, the gain no doubt was offset somewhat by in- 
creased prices for library materials. Therefore, library budgets must increase if 
the status quo is to be maintained. This is hardly enough with an expanding 
student body and an expanding curricular offering. . 


8. Pupil stimulation with regard to the use of the library has been given 
careful consideration. Here again, a trained librarian can increase circulation by 
using effective methods of stimulation. Informed faculty members can aid 
immeasurably in stimulating pupil use of the library. Thus frequent meetings of 
the staff with the librarian are recommended. 


9. Some school departments were more successful than others in developing 
the use of library materials. Here again, some sort of interchange of ideas be- 
tween the librarian and the staff might result in more effective use of library 
materials. 


GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Since the North Central high schools made a rather comprehensive study of 
guidance in 1947-48, the results of this summary are rather incomplete. How- 
ever, schools are beginning to see the value of organized guidance programs. 
The need for trained guidance workers in the schools is becoming more apparent. 
Many of the schools have experienced some success but have been handicapped 
by lack of trained personnel, lack of time, and other factors. 


There is evidence of definite gains in guidance services in the North Central 
schools. However, guidance will not become effective in the schools, until trained 
personnel is made available in greater numbers, and administrators and faculties 
realize the values that accrue to the school and its students from a carefully 
planned and executed guidance program. Guidance programs will of necessity 
vary from school to school, but each school should carefully consider its own 
particular needs and, within the limits of time and budget, establish as sound a 
guidance program as it possibly can. ; ; 
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